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Why was the first Soviet reaction to President Eisenhower’s new proposal for peaceful 
international atomic development a fast rejection of the whole principle? 

In the opinion of experienced UN diplomats, Moscow was in a hurry because with every 
passing hour the President’s message, if not counteracted, might have penetrated more 
deeply the consciousness of people everywhere, creating a climate of world opinion over- 
whelmingly favorable to the US offer. 

According to these diplomats, the speech’s political significance may be summed up in 
the following five points: 

1. To the American people: We have atomic superiority, but it would be vain to bank on 
it alone. Let us see if there is still hope of inducing the Kremlin to act reasonably. 

2. To the Russian people: America is eager to lay the groundwork for a peaceful co- 
existence. The Republican Administration is an administration of peace. 

3. To the underdeveloped and neutral nations: Their interest will not be overlooked or 
sacrificed indefinitely because of the cold war. They are not merely potential military allies 
(or opponents) but their needs are appreciated il their own rights. 

4. To the United Nations: The world organization is still the forum for basic international 
agreements, even if these are reached not through open debates but more subtle and more 
classic diplomatic methods. 


5. To the free world: The mantle of leadership has passed from Sir Winston Churchill to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

This message and initiative the Kremlin could vitiate only by rejecting the validity of the 
concept on which it is based. The intention is evident. Moscow wishes to persuade the world 
that only its own plans can lead to any kind of international agreement. This augurs rather 
badly for even a slight measure of success in the coming Berlin conference. 
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The President’s UN speech completely overshadowed the Bermuda conference—which was 
not too difficult a feat. 

‘‘The boredom at Bermuda has been so thick that you could cut it with a hammer and 
Sickle ,’’ one of French Foreign Minister Bidault’s aides remarked on the closing day. 

What he meant was this: The three Western partners, Eisenhower, Churchill and Laniel, 
sat around for days without being able to devise new approaches to their common problems— 
because there was no new premise on which to base them. 

Last spring, when Churchill first proposed the conference, there was such a new premise— 
what Sir Winston called a new wind blowing from the steppes, by which he meant a possibly 
more amenable attitude on the part of the post-Stalin Kremlin. 

When, a few weeks ago, Moscow rejected an invitation to a Lugano foreign ministers’ 
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meeting, a fruitful subject for a conference on strategy again came into existence—the 
necessity for agreeing on a common attitude toward Soviet negativism. 

But Molotov’s latest note, by agreeing that the foreign ministers should meet, this time in 
Berlin, created a vacuum around the Mid-Ocean Club conference table. For it made it 
necessary to defer until after the Berlin talks any agreement on French ratification of, and 
West German participation in, EDC—and thus eliminated the major subject on which fruitful 
discussion had been possible. 

Bermuda, as the vague and disappointing closing communique indicated, was no more than 
the waiting room for the Berlin express. 

In this sense, therefore, the initiative was—and still is—in the hands of the man who 
wasn’t there; the shrewd and stubborn Soviet Foreign Minister. 

While this initiative is negative in nature—it offers no untried ideas or methods for resolv- 
ing East-West differences—the text and timing of the note have made one thing clear, that the 
Kremlin’s policy now is containment in reverse. 

It wants to freeze the present intemational uncertainty until the psychological and econom- 
ic pressures on America’s allies softens them into making significant concessions to the 
Russians, Western European public opinion has been much less conscious of the realities of 
the cold war than has public opinion in the US. Also, Western Europe can support the 
economic burdens of the cold war much less easily than can America. In these circumstances, 
the Kremlin, corminced that time is on its side, sees no urgency for coming to grips with 


specific problems. Berlin, consequently, can hardly amount to more than another stage in the 
softening-up process. 
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Paris political circles say that, so far as France is concerned, Bermuda could not have 
aided Soviet plans better if Molotov himself had drawn up the conference agenda. 

The French are bitterly resentful because Bermuda failed to produce the Anglo-American 
military guarantees indispensable for ratification of EDC by the National Assembly, and also 
because Eisenhower and Churchill reportedly ran roughshod over the objections of Laniel and 
Bidault in choosing January 4 as the opening day of the proposed Berlin talks. 

Since the present Cabinet must resign by January 17, when the new French President takes 
office, this means that Paris can send to Berlin only a ‘‘caretaker’’ representative who will 
be unable to make any firm commitments, and consequertly will have little effective voice 
in the proceedings. 

French leaders openly express the hope that Moscow, in its reply, will set a later date. 

Failure of the US and Great Britain to provide the desired military guarantees has greatly 
strengthened those who insist that France’s only alternative—to ensure the containment of a 
rearmed Germany—is to revive its wartime alliances with the USSR, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 

In these circumstances, Paris observers expect Molotov at Berlin to make a supreme effort 
to drive a wedge between France and its allies—and block French ratification of EDC—by 
accepting free elections for all Germany under four-power supervision. The Assembly ma- 
jority would welcome such a proposal, and consequertly no French representative would 
dare turn it down, 

The French are virtually unanimous in the belief that the USSR, deterred by the enormous 
nuclear resources of the US, is no longer a serious threat to Western Europe, while a re- 


























vived and rearmed Germany will menace France’s very existence. The general opinion is 
that the ‘‘essentially militaristic German nature, unchanged by defeat and foreign occupa- 
tion, is bound to pierce through and destroy the thin existing veneer of democracy as soon 
as Chancellor Adenauer dies.’’ 
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Absence from the Bermuda communique of any mention of the possibility of Communist 
China’s receiving UN membership and US recognition was of some comfort to Nationalist 
Chinese President Chiang Kai-shek and South Korean President Syngman Rhee, whose re- 
cent Formosa visit undoubtedly was inspired by fear of such an eventuality. 

But this was counterbalanced by the Allied insistence that ‘‘our policy continues to be the 
convening of the political conference’’ to ‘‘provide the means for reaching a peaceful settle- 
ment’’ in Korea and the rest of the Far East. 

This apparently rules out any possibility that Rhee and Chiang would receive UN or US 
support in any military adventure against Peking, but the two aging leaders, for whom time is 
running out, are reported preparing to gamble on an attack anyway in the belief that the 
powerful ‘‘China lobby’’ in America can force Washington to come to their rescue. 

Informed quarters insist that during their Formosa talks the two reached a secret military 
agreement calling for joint action following the expiration of the Korean armistice, January 
22, with Nationalist troops either proceeding to Korea to join the ROK forces in a drive 
northward or making their own attempt to invade the Chinese mainland by sea. 

But implementation of the plan hinges on US assistance when the time comes—and the con- 
sensus is that such aid will NOT be forthcoming. 

Opposition to Rhee’s visit and to the agreement by Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, secretary general 
to Chiang and the chief moderate among the Nationalist leaders, caused the recent political 
flurry during which most of the Nationalist Cabinet threatened to resign. 

But Chiang, influenced by his fire-eating son, Defense Minister General Chiang Ching-kuo, 
the most ardent champion of an invasion attempt, and his wife, who dislikes Wang for per 
sonal reasons, ‘‘persuaded’’ the recalcitrant cabinet members to remain, and ousted Wang. 


* + . * * hel 























Bermuda, in Yugoslav eyes, was important only as a preliminary to the Berlin meeting, 
which could, according to Tito’s top foreign policy advisers, open the way to a genuine—even 
if temporary—relaxation of international tension. 

But the Belgrade experts warn that the Allies must enter the talks with their eyes wide 
open to the fact that, while Soviet tactics have become more fluid to meet the changed inter- 
national situation, Moscow’s long-term objectives remain unchanged. According to them, ‘‘it 
is still a cold war, but one which Moscow is conducting more and more flexibly.’’ 

What Malenkov will seek at Berlin, they predict, is an agreement in vague, general terms 
which will commit the USSR to nothing permanent but will give the Kremlin relief from Western 
pressure while it seeks to split the US and its allies by preaching ‘‘national freedom,’’ 
‘*workers’ unity’’ and neutralism in general. 

To meet this, they add, the West—and particularly the US—must adopt equally flexible 
tactics and must work for ‘‘realistic’’ objectives. It is completely useless, they insist, to ex- 
pect the USSR to ‘‘surrender unconditionally’’ by demanding, as Senate Majority Leader 


Knowland did recently, that ‘‘Russia abandon not only Eastern Europe but the Baltic states 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EVENTS OF THE HOUR: 


The position of the Eisenhower administration—that the US could not contribute to any new 
international development funds—was dramatically reversed in the President’s speech to the 
UN on atomic energy. ' 

Back on October 14, US alternate-delegate James D. Zellerbach told the UN Economic and 
Financial Committee that this country could not subscribe to any new aid plans in advance 
of general disarmament. In his speech, the President proposed that the UN immediately set 
up an Atomic Energy Agency that would receive fissionable material from producer countries 
to be used in developing agricultural, medical and electrical resources. When that program 
was under way, disarmament discussions would start. Eisenhower made it clear that any 
partner would find the US a ‘‘not unreasonable or ungenerous associate.’’ 


* * * * * * 





To Southeast Asians, solution of their tremendous economic problems is more vital than the 
military-political measures emphasized by the Western allies. Among the problems are the 
slump in demand for rubber and tin and the bumper rice crops, which are causing a marked 
drop in national income for such key nations as Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, and Malaya. 

Less defense aid and more economic aid is the only answer, according to these sources, 
if further trade agreements like the one Indonesia recently signed with China are to be headed 
off. If the West does not come up with some program that will absorb the products of the area, 
the producer nations will be forced—whether they like it or not—to increase their trade with 
the Communists, who are eager to buy many of the commodities in question. Part of the 
willingness to buy these surplus products is based on actual need, but much of the Reds’ in- 
terest can be traced to the fact that if they do become Southeast Asia’s best customer it will 
be a lot easier to exert political control there. 

a o * = * * 

Mao is using economic strategy to bind North Korea to China. The recent trip by North 
Korea’s Marshal Kim II Sung to Peking resulted in a ten-year treaty under which China will 
develop transportation, communications, light industry and agriculture north of the 38th 
Parallel. Apparently the Russians will concentrate their aid in the field of heavy industry. 

In addition to the long range development program, China will supply emergency items 
needed immediately, such as foodstuffs and consumer building materials. 

* * + * + * 

West German industrialists are unlimbering their guns in defense of cartels. The first blast 
was directed at Ludwig Erhard, Minister of Economics in Bonn, who wants to maintain the 
anti-cartel decrees imposed by the Allied occupation. Most outspoken among sharp opponents 
of any new anti-cartel law is Fritz Berg, president of the association of German industrial- 
ists. Berg insists that not cartels, but their misuse, should be attacked. 

* * *= e * s 

A Cologne banker and intimate of Chancellor Adenauer, Robert Pferdmenges, has declared 
that West German’s housing shortage can be licked by private enterprise and capital without 
present state subsidies, provided rentals are doubled. He also demands tax alleviation for 
stockholders and abolition of tax-free exemptions for life insurance payments. Pferdmenges’ 
challenge to the prevailing philosophy of government intervention is a seriously disturbing 
element in the present Adenauer coalition. 
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